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MILTON BRADLEY 
FINGER PAINTS 





conomical bulk jars of gallon, quart, 
pint, half and quarter pine size — red, 


low, green, blue, brown and black. 
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In 6-color box sets complete with spatulas 


ind paper — 8-oz., 4-oz., and 2-oz. jars. 


FINGER PAINTING PAPER 
Especially prepared for finger painting — 
in 24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages, 
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Reproduction of a painting made with Milton Bradley Finger Paints 
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The fine, swishing action of finger painting has an instant appeal to 
youngsters of all ages. Milton Bradley Finger Paints are especially designed 
to make the most of this expressive medium. Colors are brilliant, uniform, 
and the paints have been brought to exactly the right creamy consistency 
through careful selection of materials and skilled processing. You'll find 
them amazingly versatile for use in craft projects as well as an inspiring 
challenge to progress in design and painting. Remember, too, that 
Milton Bradley Finger Paints are harmless to both skin and clothing 
and can be washed easily from any surface. 


FREE... Wrice today for our new catalogue of Milton Bradley materials and 
for a copy of the fascinating book on finger painting, ‘‘Adventures in Color.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
bring you professional quality ac no BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO 
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With Nu Media no special finger paint paper is 
necessary. Nu Media will not stain clothing. 


NU MEDIA 


The Sensational New All Purpose 


Hand Paint Opening Whole New 


Vistas of Art Experience 


A new, simplified, inexpensive method of screen print- 
ing was developed through the discovery of Nu Media. 


HERE’S WHAT LEADING ART EDUCATORS SAY ABOUT NU MEDIA 


Felix Payant, nationally known art educator and design authority 
“We are happy to find Nu Media and have used it in many ways in 
general groups of persons with different background experiences. They 
all received it with hearty approval. It certainly fills a long felt need in 
eur Workshop in Education and is met with enthusiasm by teachers who 
must consider cost, practicability and simplicity of technique.” 


Dr. Clifton Gayne, Jr., Professor and Chairman, Department of Art Education, 

University of Minnesota 
“Nu Media has filled a gap in Art Education . It has extended the range 
of technical experience of the child without placing great demands on 
the teacher for highly specialized technical knowledge or experience. The 
Nu Media method of screen printing provides an example of great sim- 
plification and adaption to school needs of a highly useful technique 
which has been neglected previously because of technical difficulties.” 


Dr. John F. Dietrich, Head of the Art Department, Highlands University, 
las Vegas, New Mexico 
“May | congratulate you on the development of your Nu Media and for 
making it available to the field of Art Educaton at such a low c 
Truly, this is a revolutionary medium. Never in my experience in the field 
of Art Education, have | known such a versatile material. My students in 
elementary art and in Art Education have tested it and all of the pro- 
cesses you recommend with complete satisfaction and have gone on to 
develop new and different uses for it.” 


Write Now for Your Free Booklet About Nu Media 
WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 


Dept. B 323 So. W. 4th Ave. Faribault, Minnesota A new freedom is found in Nu Media easel painting. 
When Ordering — Order Direct 





IMAGination sparks with CLAVOLA 

















CLAYOLA modeling clay lends itself as readily 
to abstraction as to representation. It is 
permanently plastic, therefore can be used 
over and over again. In addition, it is 
waterproof, stainless, harmless and sanitary. 
(vailable in 4-pound, 1-pound and 5-pound 
bricks, in red, blue, yellow, white, green, 
brown, terra cotta, clay color and gray-green. 

When the budget is extremely limited, we 
recommend MODELINE, a non-hardening 
modeling clay of exceptionally good quality 
at a low price. Available in 7 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR'S DESK 
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Last spring we received many letters from instructors of classes in creative activities 
in teacher preparation institutions. These teachers stated that they were finding in F 
the new JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES the type of material they needed for classroom 


¢ 
assignments: articles which dealt with the theoretical background of a creative ap- 
proach to classroom activities as well as practical presentations of specific activities. 1 
They liked the emphasis placed upon actual examples of children’s work since it gave 
young teachers an idea of what children can do at different age and grade levels. 
They asked the same question: “How can we secure copies of JUNIOR ARTS for our { 


college students?” 


Since the entire reorganization of JUNIOR ARTS has been based upon meeting the 
needs of public school teachers, it was natural that a conference was called to discuss 
this question. First, we agreed that these students should have the very best material 
from outstanding art educators over the country. Second, it should be made avail- 
able to them at the lowest possible cost. Third, a plan should be devised so that they 
might subscribe to JUNIOR ARTS either on a semester basis or for a year. And fourth, 
a procedure should be set up for sending in subscriptions which would take a mini- 

mum amount of the instructor’s time. 





| We believe we have now solved these problems to the satisfaction of all. We 
are happy to present the following plan which will make it possible for college classes 
all over the nation to use JUNIOR ARTS as a text or supplementary teaching material. 


1. JUNIOR ARTS may now be purchased by 10 or more students at a 
BULK SUBSCRIPTION rate. 


2. The bulk subscription rate per student is $3 a year or $1.50 a semester 
(September through January or February through June). 


3. Each class should select a treasurer to collect and send the money 
(check or money order) to the publishers. He should sign his name 
and address as well as that of his instructor. 


4. The treasurer will receive the magazines each month and distribute 
them to class members. 





It’s as easy at that. JUNIOR ARTS is happy to make this service available to teacher 


preparation institutions. Send in your subscriptions promptly to JUNIOR ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES, 542 N. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Sincerely yours, 
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NO DANGER! 
CHILD AT WORK 


Little hands safely 
at work with 

tools that can 

do only gaod things. 
Naturally, we mean 
Delta brushes . . . 
engineered at every 
point for safety, 
quality . 
that costs you no more. 


. . for perfection 


Note also, Delta 
brushes are designed 


for school budgets as well 


as school needs. 








Write today on school stationery for 
your FREE illustrated 40-page catalog. 












well balanced, 
lacquered handles. . 
no sharp points 


seamless ferrules .. . 
no sharp edges... 
rust proof 


hand-cupped brushes... 
finest selected hair 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 








IT’S. SO EASY! 
ard so practical . 
> pedding bright washable colors to blouses, scarfs, 


SO MUCH FUN! 


. here’s useful training in 


linens. Children take real pride in decorating 
° personal apparel and in making useful gifts. 


* FREE: Write for ‘Textile Painting’ folder. 
« State name of your school. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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ART EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 





By Charles and Margaret Gaitskell. 


NEW professional book based on an ex- 


haustive two year survey of kindergarten art education in the Province of 


Ontario. 


children in the kindergarten . . 
education in the kindergarten . . 
kindergarten . . . 
ing art activities 

coupon) 


ART FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA 


(1952 Revised Edition) 


By Nicolas, Trilling, Lee and Stephan 
(Edited by Wm. G. Whitford). Newly 
enlarged. Ideal for the general art 
course. Emphasizes appreciative art 
activities . . . stresses the explora- 
tion and application of art in the 
world around us. Beautiful illustra- 
tions of paintings, sculpture and art 
media—some in FULL COLOR. (No. 
SW CUD cicccccvecsccevcees $3.20 


Over 9,000 children in 425 kindergartens took part. Presents import- 
ant discoveries in the significance of art education . . 


. the art expressions of 


. the physical setting and materials for art 
. subject matter for art activities in the 
motivation and guidance of kindergarten children perform- 
Well illustrated with examples of children’s work. (No. 1 in 

$1.50 


MEANINGFUL 
ART EDUCATION 


By Dr. Mildred M. Landis. Con- 
trasts older methods of teaching with 
a dynamic new concept of MEANING- 
FUL, child art. Describes how to pre- 
serve and develop a child’s innate 
tendency to express himself . . . how 
to encourage him to MEAN what he 
creates by providing vivid experience 
to be expressed through art media. 
(No, 3 in coupon) .....-.++++- $4.00 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 


By Elizabeth Harrison. 


(No. 4 in coupon) 


ART & CRAFTS IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By C. D. Gaitskell. 


(No. 5 in coupon) 


CHILD ART 


By Wilhelm Viola. 


(No. 6 in coupon) 


ART EDUCATION FOR DAILY LIVING 


By Russell and Gwynne. (No. 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Ine. 
702 Duroe Bidg., Peoria, tll. 


Send Book(s) 1 2 3 4 5 
[} S$... cccccce enclosed. 


cITY 


7 in coupon) 


(0 Send COD. [7 Send for exam. 


7 (Circle which) 
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FIRST OF A SERIES 


LOOKING AND LEARNING 





How lo Draw Trees 


By GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Supervisor of Art 
Stratford, Conn., Public 


Look at the bird!” ‘Look it’s raining!’ ‘“‘Look 
at me!” 

Children are always looking at things. They learn 
by doing, hearing, looking . . . and one of the things 
they may learn by looking is /ow things look.! 
Finding out how things look is a big step toward 
learning to draw. We find out how things look by 
looking at them. This sounds fairly easy but only the 
rare and gifted child can do it all by himself. Chil- 
dren need help in learning how to look. They need 
guidance — sensitive careful guidance. There are 
many ways of looking. The best way is to look with 
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awareness and understanding and that means to look 
with the mind and the heart as well as the eye. 

This may sound hard to you and me but it’s natural 
for children. 

Ihe child’s mind at the primary level is unencumber- 
ed by stereotypes. He is the center of a limited area 
of experiences. He is highly subjective and much 
more concerned about the way a thing affects him 
personally than he is about the appearance or quality 
of the thing itself. He will not do much objective 
observing — although his ability to do so when he is 


really interested, and his remarkable ability to re- 
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1 use symbols. (2) To grow 
s they must be helped. First grader 
f nches. (3) Only the exceptional 

1 tree without help. (4) Later, 

> gained in other subjects in 


member what he observed confounds us. 


In general he draws things the way they affect him. 
He draws the trunk of the tree large because he knows 
it is large — he has bumped into it! He is not at all 
interested in the top of the tree. It is too far away 
to affect him. It is green and far away and he draws 
it like a green ball on top of a large stick. 


We see many trees drawn like this by small children 
— educators call them lollipop trees. They are really 
tree symbols and symbols are very important in child 
art. They represent an idea or an object to the child. 
Che longer he uses a symbol the more firmly it be- 
comes identified in his mind with the idea or the 
object. Many children will use their tree symbol 
every time it serves their purpose, for years and years, 
and never think about how a tree really looks unless 
someone teaches them how to look and think with 
awareness. 
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“Watch the wind blow the trees,” says a teacher of 
young children, “They bend like we do when we 


dance. The trees are dancing!” 


“Jack Frost came last night. Look! The leaves have 
changed color. The trees are changing their dresses.” 
“Let us sit in the shade of the big tree’s branches. See 
how very wide they are.” 

Watch! Look! See! The teacher draws the atten- 
tion of the children to the object then she lets them 
express it in their own way. 

Look at the pictures drawn by small children after 
talks about fruit growing on trees, branches spreading 
and so on. Here we see lollipop trees but, as the ad- 
vertisements say, something new has been added. The 
child in drawing his tree is trying to develop his tree 
symbol into something more intellectually satisfying. 
We see that it is not always easy for him. He will 
need our help to learn how to see what he is looking 
at and understand it. Such help comes frequently at 
story time, on walks and on the playground. 


One of these tree pictures by a small child shows 
very little trace of a lollipop tree. This child is not 
bound by any symbolism. He is remarkably free in 
his art expression and we feel that fundamentally he 
is a secure little person. He drew his idea of birds 
nesting in trees just as he visualized it, and we are 
charmed by the originality and tende1 appreciation 
he expressed. This is a tree drawn with the mind 
and also with the heart. 


Our job in a case like this? To walk softly — to be 
careful that in our eagerness to help him grow we do 





Be vee 
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not push him too far, too fast. If we do, he may lose 
his originality and expressiveness. 


Che teacher of the middle grades often faces real 
problems in guiding her class through satisfactory art 
experiences. Many teachers suddenly realize that 
their classes of 10 and 1l-year-olds are still drawing 
trees like first grader lollipops. Usually the teacher 
feels something should be done about it. But these 
children have been using their tree symbols for years. 
[t is firmly established in their minds. It has become 
a form of security. If she is not careful, the teacher 
will find that her class resists being shaken out of their 
easy, thoughtless habits. 


When she talks to them about it, they challenge her. 
“Show us how! Show us how to draw a tree!” 

They assume that this problem is comparable to 
simple mathematics or any other subject where teach- 
er can be counted upon to show them “how”. There 
must be a formula. Two and two make four. Give 
us the formula and we will be able to do it. 

Che teacher will have to make up for years of not 
looking, of not learning how to look or even thinking 
of looking with awareness. 

“Do you know what a tree looks like?” asks the teacher. 


“OF course,” the children answer, “but we can’t draw 
i 


“Then it must be that you don’t know quite enough 
about how a tree looks. The way to learn to draw 
a tree,” she tells them, “is first to learn how a tree 
looks. ‘To learn how a tree looks, you look at trees.” 


“Come to the window!” (Continued on page 46) 
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(5) and (6) Children of middle 
grades began to get away from 
drawing “lollipop” trees after 
teacher encouraged them to ob- 


ae ; a im serve trees more carefully. (7 
, ay Sixth-grader now shows awareness 
ya ait of shadows. (8) and (9) By eighth 
r , : ca grade pupils notice patterns, tex- 

tures and other refinements. 
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SIAN ART PROGRAM... 


A fast growing city copes with 
overcrowding in its schools and plans dynamic, 


effective art program 





By GLADYS L. BATE 


Director of Art Education 
Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kans. 


Wichita, one of the most rapidly growing cities on 
the Kansas prairies, has been struggling for the past 
seven or eight years to provide buildings and equip- 
ment for a fast increasing school population. Thir- 
teen new elementary schools have been built and 15 
other schools enlarged during the past 6 years, but 
some classes are still far too large and many elemen- 
tary schools work on double shifts. However, these 
conditions have not discouraged school administrators 
and the classroom teachers from working together to 
make art a part of the curriculum and to provide time 
in the weekly schedule for significant art experiences. 
Child art enlivens the classroom and carries its warmth 
into the lives of others in the community. Using child 
art to help make the world a more pleasant and attrac- 
tive place in which to live is one of the objectives of 
the art program in the Wichita Public Schools. To 
accomplish this goal we feel art must stem from the 
vital interests of the child; art must be fun; art must 
respect the ideas of the individual, and through art, 
the individual must learn to respect and to understand 
the ideas of others. 








Wichita teachers believe that a child’s idea is tremen- 
dously more important than any prim, precise tech- 
nical skill he may learn. If children are to have ideas 
and are to express them, a wholesome, informal, learn- 
ing situation must be established during the art pe- 
riod. (Continued on next page) 


(1) A. children’s symphony concert motivated 
painting and clay figures. Sixth-grader did 
watercolor interpretation of “Pop Goes the 
Weasel”. Fifth graders modelled and painted 
(2) “The Pianist” and (3) “Symphony in Clay”. 
(4) Sixth grader created the Halloween mask. 
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5) Fourth and fifth grade pupils decorate papier 
mache animals. (6) “My Halloween Party” was title 
sixth-grader gave his colorful water-color. (7) Third 
grade child used tempera to paint scene familiar to 
him—“A Robin in a Nest’. (8) Second grade class 
painted bold mural of Three Wise Men for Christ- 
mas decoration. (9) Yarn and water colors were 
used in this sixth-grader’s design experiment. (10) 
One child reproduced his favorite figure from circus 
with paper cut-outs. 


All ideas that the children have which contribute 
beauty and enjoyment to life, in or out of the class- 
room, are worthy of discussion and expression. In 
today’s art program, ideas for activities originate with 
the children rather than with the teachers. Better 
ways of doing things are discovered; simpler more ef- 
fective use of materials is worked out through group 
exploration, experimentation and intelligent plan- 
ning. Children learn from each other in these in- 
formal teacher-pupil planning periods. 

As early as Kindergarten, children begin to share ideas 
with each other by being encouraged to “‘tell us about 
your picture.” During a Kindergarten conversation 
period the class asked one child why the sun in his 
painting had but one eye. “Well,” he replied, “if it 
had two eyes it would be looking at us and I wanted 
it to look at the crocodile in my painting.” We as 
teachers should be vitally concerned with the growth 
that takes place as the children participate in creative 
activities. 

We feel that a child cannot create without a back- 
ground of seeing, feeling, thinking and planning nor 
can a teacher be expected to stimulate expression with 
out a knowledge of the many phases of classroom, 
home and community life of her group. The art pro- 
gram as carried on in the self-contained classroom, in 
use for several years in Wichita, does much to en- 
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“This is a Monkey” said Kindergarten child 
of his tempera painting. (12) Fifth and sixth grad- 
ers fit papier mache Halloween mask to class- 
mate’s face 13) Other children made masks of 


brilliantly colored paper to use as wall decorations 








courage the intellectual, social, emotional and spiritual 
growth of children. 

As the child matures his field of interest in the arts 
widens through greater awareness of the world in 
which he lives. During these years he takes part in 
many activities that help him to better understand the 
cultures of other people. Fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades take field trips to the Wichita Art Museum and 
to the Wichita Art Association Galleries. There train- 
ed personnel help the children enjoy the function and 


. origin of art objects in the permanent collection and 


in the current exhibits. Each year thousands of school 
children see the National Decorative Arts Show at the 
Wichita Galleries. Besides trips to the galleries and 
museum, the program of art appreciation is carried 
directly into the schools for all age levels through 
paintings loaned by the Wichita Art Association. 
These paintings are circulated so that every school 
enjoys six during the year. 

Classroom teachers and parents are intensely interested 
in the creative point of view in art education. Many 
teachers take advantage of workshops to learn more 
about art materials and procedures. The workshops 
are voluntary and are held after school throughout 
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the year according to needs. Requests for them are 
made by teachers. Patrons become interested in tne 
art program through open house exhibits and demon- 
strations. 


A study group course, sponsored jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Family Life Education and the Department of 
Art Education is given for parents. The course has 
given parents greater insight into the development of 
creative expression in children. It has also given them 
an opportunity to participate in creative activities and 
to work with the same materials their children use in 
school. As a result of these study groups, many par- 
ents have increased the scope of activities throughout 
the city by using the creative approach in their work 
with Blue Birds, Brownies, Cub Scouts and other ju- 
venile groups. 

Today’s art program in Wichita schools is helping 
to develop greater understanding of our own and 
other cultures. Child art is bringing joy into the lives 
of the less fortunate through such activities as Junior 
Red Cross art production. Child art is decorating 
the Christmas tree in the classroom. Above all, child 
art is helping adults understand that the lives of chil- 
dren are made more pleasant, satisfying, and purpose- 
ful when, through self expression, they are permitted 
to create and share their ideas with others. ¢ 
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(14) Third grade class decorated their room for 

Easter with ingenious tree hung with eggs. (15) Easel 

painting by first grade child has long title of “She 

s going down to lady’s house because she didn’t 
have any sugar to make a cake.” 











MULTI-PRINTING FOR FIRST GRADE 


If your children are old enough to handle scissors they’re 


old enough to master this easy method of producing multiple prints. 


By JOHN LASKA 


Art Teacher 
University High School, Urbana, Ill. 


The elementary school art teacher no longer has to 
exclude printing multiple designs from the crea- 
tive experiences of her students. For economy of time, 
ability, and materials in reproducing prints, the pro- 
cess I will describe offers many possibilities — both 
to teachers and learners. If a child is old enough to 
use a pair of scissors, he is old enough to produce 
multiple prints without using complicated cutting 
tools usually beyond his age level. 

The simplicity of design in cut outs made by the chil- 
dren permits easily duplicated prints of good quality. 
Rag paper, or some similar paper stock, is most suc- 
cessful in this process. It is recommended that chil- 
dren be permitted to cut free forms from the paper 
in order to suggest the extended possibilities in the 
process. A child may sketch a “design” or draw a 
picture which then may be cut out. The paper design 
is then inked — linoleum block ink is very efficient. 
Inking is done by simple brush application. The 
inked silhouetted form is then pressed against the 
paper upon which the print is desired. 

This is basically the principle involved in the pro- 
cess and modifications of the technique insure consist- 
ency of quality in the print and success for the child. 


The first suggestion is use a dampened printing stock 


18 


of good absorbency and little “tooth.” Newsprint 
paper is satisfactory but is weak when wet and usually 
a poor color. Experiments with your own paper stock 
will be worth the time they require. 


Because of the slight weight of children, consistent 
pressure is difficult to achieve. I remedied this situa- 
tion by asking the PTA for, and promptly receiving, 
an old clothes wringer which was converted into a 
printing machine. The children successfully pulled 
their own prints and enjoyed operating the wringer. 


Some care must be given to check offsetting of the ink. 
Lay the inked original face down on the printing 
paper, cover this with a cardboard layer, and run 
this “sandwiched” section through the clothes wringer. 
Any offset which might result is then checked by the 
cardboard. With careful handling of the inked origi- 
nal, as many as 25-uniform prints can easily be ob- 
tained. 


The method is novel and results are refreshingly suc- 
cessful. It lends itself easily to children’s illustrations 
for booklets, Christmas cards, border designs and 
other procedures calling for multiple prints. One 
mother processed a set of table mats using her electric 
wringer at home. 
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- suc- (1) Simple cut-out designs by primary grade chil- 
dren lend themselves well to easy method of mak- 
ing duplicated prints. (2) Design is “inked” with 
and paint brush on good quality rag paper. (3) An 
One old wringer helps children maintain constant pres- 
sure while printing designs. (5) and (6) Attractive 
products make fine Christmas cards, illustrations, 
booklets. 
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Rage fn nce nce OLA RTE TIE 


1 Children’s faces mirror their delight in choosing 


2 Even blackboards are used because everyone wants to paint. 


ARI Gives oUR SCHOOL A LIFT 





Public School No. 4 will never be quite 
the same — the children have learned a new painting method. 


By ANTOINETTE WOLLMAN 


Principal, Public School No. 4 
New York, N. Y. 


We always did painting, crayon work, finger painting and just plain 
pencil drawing in our school, and we thought we did it all well. Every 
September our lunchroom, located in one of our play yards, displayed 
the art work of the preceding semester. It all looked attractive and we 
were proud. Everybody who entered the yard made complimentary re- 
marks. 


Last year the Art Department of our Board of Education sent a special 
art teacher to help develop painting a new way. Children from the first 
through the sixth years were given large sheets of paper and wide bristle 
brushes. They were initved to select first one color, then two, then a 
multiple of colors, and were asked to see what the paint and brush would 
do. At first, many of the children started out timidly. Some made tiny 
little blotches in one corner of the paper. As they gained self-confidence 
and realized the magic of the brush, they became bolder and bolder in 
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3 Some children worked timidly at first then gradually expanded toward bolder designs. 
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4 Each new medium is an adventure to children which gives them increased sotisfaction. 
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their large sweeping strokes, and covered their papers 
with beautiful, gay interlacing lines and interesting 
shapes. So eager were both children and teachers to 
get at the work that blackboards were used as easels, 
tables were used; in fact, any flat surface became an 
easel. 

As the children saw the wonderful results achieved, 
something happened to them. There was a feeling of 
satisfaction through self-sexpression and accomplish- 


ment that pleased them immeasurably. No two paint- - 


ings resembled each other. Each was a study in an 
individual way. Even the least imaginative child, the 
most repressed child produced a masterpiece from his 
point of view, and the teachers who were skeptical at 
first, appreciated the value of this kind of work for 
all children. 


The children in our school love art activities as they 
never did before — no more copying, no more tracing, 
just free self-expression. Teachers can better under- 
stand the joys and troubles of their children. 


The painting is now leading to other activities in 
which the children can express their thoughts, their 
feelings and their ideas in a variety of materials. They 
are encouraged to experiment and discover for them- 
selves what can be done with colored papers, wools, 
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5 Display of work encouraged pupils toward greater expressiveness. 





with clay and wood. Sometimes all these are combin- 
ed in puppetry. Each new medium is an adventure. 
The children look forward to trying out something 
new. They develop self-confidence, self-satisfaction 
and a sense of achievement. 

The works of the children have been mounted and 
decorate both rooms and corridors with a riot of color. 
Visitors find the display interesting and intriguing. 
It’s something diffeent. Some remarks were: “How 
like the Impressionists!” ‘How like the Primitives!” 
“What beautiful colors!” ‘What interesting forms!” 
“What beauty!” “How lovely in a different sort of 
way!” “Do you mean to say children did this?” “I'd 
never believe six-year-olds could express themselves so 
beautifully!” 

However, what pleases us even more is the release it 
gives the children who feel so happy at an easel or at 
the blackboard. Sometimes they wear an artist's 
smock and even a beret. With a brush and jars of 
paint they place something they feel on a blank sheet 
of paper and see beauty and expression grow and de- 
velop under their own power. We are most pleased 
with this new approach and appreciate its value from 
a psychological as well as from an educational point 
of view. And it has given us all a lift — the children, 
the teachers, the principal, and the building itself. 





















DANCING DOLL 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 





I am Linda Ann Free. I am six years old. I go 
to Oakhurst School. I am in the first grade. 





We paint at school. We draw at school too. We 
like to paint. We paint with pretty colors. We 
draw people and things. 


I dance like my “Dancing Doll.” 


L inda Ann Free 


Oakhurst School 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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“Springtime” was painted by third-grader using great variety of pastel colors 
made by children from pokeberries, bluing, beet juice, grass, etc. 
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WE MADE OUR OWN PAINT 


Third grade class initiated an art Last fall my third-graders went out to vacant 
lots to find Johnson grass stems to use in draw- 
project that utilized native Georgia materials. ing. We cut the stems into six-inch lengths, 


sharpening one end to use for fine lines and 
cutting the other end off straight and stubby 
to use for heavier lines or solid painting. 


children many opportunities to work and We also found great bunches of reddish-pur- 
ple poke berries growing in the lots. The child- 
ren, impressed with the deep color of the ber- 
ries, wondered how their juices would do as 
paint. We decided to experiment. 


The activity also gave 


plan together cooperatively. 





Back in the classroom the children squeezed the 
berries with their hands and strained the red 
juice through a thin cloth. Soon they had 
several big jars of rich-colored paint which was 
By FLO OUIDA WILLIAMSON just the right consistency. The paint spread eas- 
ily and made a good clear color on the paper. 
After the first two painting sessions we put the 
jars of paint in the refrigerator to keep the 
juice from souring. Later we just left it in 
covered jars in the room. We discovered that 
the paint was just as usable after it had fer- 
mented. As the juice aged, it lost some of it’s 
brilliance and became a deep russet brown. 


3 Third Grade Teacher 
College Avenue School, Athens, Ga. 








The children had a wonderful time using this 





Imaginative painting, “In 
the Cemetery,” was done with paint made 
of chimney soot added to water. 
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paint of their own creation. And it was not 
surprising that one child suggested that there 
might be other juices that could be used for 
paint. The children immediately caught the 
spirit of the idea and the desire for an original 
medium of expression was created. Group work 
resulted that demanded cooperation, initiative, 
invention and individual responsibilities. 

One group concentrated on clover and grasses 
to make green paint. They chopped and pound- 
ed the clover and grass in small quantities of 
water until they had a substance that made a 
delicate shade of green. Another group brought 
chimney soot, mixed it with water and a little 
powdered paste to produce a smooth, jet black 
paint. Beet juice right from the cans thickened 
slightly with powdered paste, gave a beautiful 
pink. Clays from white to a deep red were 
brought in. A small quantity of each was put 
into pint jars with about equal amounts of 
water. The jars were shaken well and allowed 
to settle for 30 minutes. Then the water was 
poured off and the fine silt on the top of the 
clays spooned off and mixed with a little li- 
brary paste. The clays made very satisfactory 
paints. The children used the clay paint on 
Want-Ad pages from the newspaper. Later 
they were used with other colors on regular 
drawing paper. 

Richard brought some nice white clay. He 
made white paint with this and also a lovely 
pink by adding bits of red crepe paper to the 
white. 

The transforming of experiences into new ac- 
tion with new materials was spontaneous and 
original and the children’s imagination was un- 
curbed. This experimental tendency is natural 
to young children. 


Bluing was dissolved in water and a little paste 
added for a binder. Patsy brought in grape and 
orange Cool-Ade powders which worked nice- 
ly when dissolved in a little hot water and 
thickened with dry paste. Cocoa and instant 
coffee were tried but they were not satisfactory 
as they had a stiff, sticky appearance when 
used with other paints. Patricia Jo brought 
a bottle of thick, white shoe polish. She added 
a little water and soot to the shoe polish and 
obtained a smooth silvery grey. 


This art activity was of much benefit to my 
pupils. They were given the opportunity to 
work with native materials at little cost and to 
create with feeling and imagination. One day 
many of the blossoms on my double red be- 
gonia disappeared. I found Marione excitedly 
working with them “making red paint.” Ann 
was struggling with dandelion blossoms trying 
to get yellow. Shirley said, “There are some 
flowers at my grandmother’s that have a lot 
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“Ma and Pa ‘Kittle’ Stop the Train” and 


“House in the Desert” were done in red poke berry paint. 


of pollen in them. I am going to try to make 
some paint from it.” Jane said, “I am going to 
make blackberry paint when blackberries get 
ripe.” Thus it went from day to day. 

Many of the experiments were not successful 
but the children developed critical thinking 
and creative ideas. They got more confidence 
in their own thinking and feelings when they 
found their work accepted. Arthur said proud- 
ly, “We invented these paints didn’t we?” If 
you and your pupils really want to have fun 
start a project of making your own paint.@ 
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LET’S MAKE 


TEACHING 
UREATIVE 


By LEWIE W. BURNETT 


Associate Professor of Education 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


Teachers frequently are bound by too many 


rules and encouraged to uniformity. They 


need free self-expression through art. 


Whole new courses of study have been written and 
regular in-service programs have been promoted to 
get the school curriculum and its teaching more in 
line with the needs of children and present-day so- 
ciety. Education literature is permeated with charges 
that times are critical, democracy is at stake, and the 
schools are failing’in their job. 

All through these charges runs the implication that 
our children would become better American and 
world citizens if we could improve teaching methods 
and get the schools more in harmony with the times. 
But the interesting point is that educational effort has 
tried to overcome these problems by developing un- 
iform teaching patterns. 

Most curriculum work unintentionally approaches the 
improvement of teaching by promoting uniformity in 
teachers. At every turn the teacher is faced with the 
five principles of this or the six sequential steps of 
that. Recommendations and supervision always seem 
to suggest the “one best way” to teach. 

Far too often teachers and supervisors act as if the 
principles of individual differences apply only to 
children. They talk about taking care of the individ- 
ual needs of pupils and imply that the problem 
might near solution if all teachers could just under- 


stand how to do this for the slow, that for the gifted, 
and still another common something for the so-cal- 
led average. What about the individual differences 
and needs of teachers? Individuality in teachers may 
be the heart of any solution for school improvement 
and for furthering the democratic way. If better school 
living for children results when teachers plan wise- 
ly and individually on problems as they arise, then 
teachers need to be freed from administrative and 
personal blocks that keep them from confidently 
going ahead on their own. 


Too many teachers now are marking time waiting 
for suggestions or hesitating to use their ingenuity in 
tackling their teaching problems. To foster individual 
teacher initiative strengthens a basic tenet of de- 
mocracy, the respect for the worth of each individual. 
Subsequently, this builds teaching as a profession and 
results in a better democracy since the strength of each 
lies in the fibre of the individual members. 


Now if all teachers are to move into the role of edu- 
cational leadership where each is to assume the major 
responsibility for her professional work, then they 
must first of all develop the confidence to do so. Such 
confidence comes from the secure feeling which grows 
out of mature adjustment to self and society. A teach- 
er who follows supervisory directions too closely or 
tries to immitate the teaching of another because it is 
reported to be good is following a forced pattern that 
may create ‘tension and possible unhappiness. That 
teacher is unable to adjust to new situations easily, 
shies away from new teaching practices, and lacks 
the self-confidence to be an educational leader.. Un- 
fortunately, that teacher has little faith in her ability 
to think through curriculum problems or to teach 
creatively. Hers is likely to be a run-of-the-mill per- 
formance that may satisfy parents and principals but 
will never inspire children or make teaching fun. The 
key to professional confidence, independent thinking, 
and creative teaching is satisfactory experiences in 
self-expression. Teachers are in keen need of freedom 
for self-expression. They are hailed as stereotype by 
society and intimidated unnecessarily by thoughtless 
administrative practices. It is litthe wonder that so 
many do so little for the creative expressions of pupils. 


Art is one of the most significant of the opportunities 
for the promotion of self-expression in people. Teach- 
ers, like pupils, need art. Art experiences stimulate 
feelings and imaginations that open the gates of inner 
tensions. Art expression has an almost healing quality 
that therapeutically resolves personal tensions and 
helps with individual adjustment. It leads to self- 
analysis and the wholesome coming to grips with said 
tensions, rather than to the tendency to avoid reality. 


Thus, emotional and intellectual outlets are provided, 
as well as physical and the purely aesthetic. A teacher 
can be herself in the individual art expression without 
any social pressures. The teacher who can appreciate 
and feel art quality is on the road to imaginative 
and creative expression. That teacher is moving to- 
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Chicago public school teachers learn to express their own feelings creatively with same materials pupils use. 


ward greater emotional stability, a higher sense of 
satisfaction with self and job, and the desire to stand 
on her own feet in matters of curriculum and peda- 
80gy- 

Since art is the vital part of daily living, teachers, of 
all people, must partake fully. If teachers are to feel, 
think, and live the creative life, they need opportuni- 
ties to harmonize their emotions and art. ‘Teachers, 
who themselves have tasted the emotional satisfactions 
of working pleasantly with the many art media, are 
in a better position to help children enthuse about 
their creative efforts. Such teachers know better the 
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value olf creative releases for all pupils, especially the 
mentally slow and the emotionally disturbed. They 
free children from the boredom and frustrations of 
exact reproductions and look sensitively for the sig- 
nificances of scribblings, distortions, and feelings in 
child art. To their repertoire of desirable teacher 
traits is added the greatest of all, empathy, the feeling 
and understanding for others. 

It becomes imperative, then, that all public school 
teachers, both secondary and elementary, need an 
abundance of living with art. Every teacher teaches 
art and the classroom (Continued on page 48) 








making a MURAL 


with seven-year- olds 


By HARRIET KILROE 


Art Counsellor 
Glencoe, Ill., Public Schools 


Sey 


Children transferred their crayon 
drawing onto large mural paper. 


Mural began with discussion between teacher and pupil. 


It takes an idea, strong desire to 
express it, group planning, sharing and 
cooperation, but the work can 


result in a fine mural for classroom. 


Selecting the paint. 
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Finished mural shows each child’s concept of his “home respousibilities”. 


A mural doesn’t begin with children spontaneous- 
ly taking up paint and b.ushes. First something 
must happen between the classroom teacher and 
the children — an idea must be shared, talked 
about and felt. 
In my second grade class these were some of the 
questions the class and I discussed: 
“Getting along together.” “How can we help 
at school?” “How can we help at home?” 
“What is responsibility?” 
responsibilities?” 


“What are home 


But what have these ideas to do with a mural? 
How did it happen? 

Earlier this group wanted to make a big wall 
painting for their classroom. At the time they 
were not ready to do it. Good painting does not 
come from nowhere. There must be something 
to say and such a strong desire to say it that the 
interest will hold over through the necessary plan- 
ning, sharing and self control that goes into a 
group project. Our mural was not = sug- 
gested by the classroom teacher to try to stimulate 
interest in a classroom idea. Rather the interest 
of the class resulted in a mural. 


The “help mother” idea was talked about, read 
about, written about, played about in the play- 
house, experienced at home, drawn about, and 
finally painted about. It was a spilling over of 
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extra interest which may not have been expressed 
in the other activities. Here art materials were 
used to say what each individual had not said or 
could not say in any other way. 


The classroom teacher went to the art counsellor. 
‘What are the possibilities of making a mural with 
7-year-old children?” she asked. “This is the back- 
ground they have had.” 

She describes classroom activities. ‘Some time 
ago my children asked to make a large painting 
for our classroom. We have made drawings about 
home responsibilities. Could we bring them to- 
gether into a mural?” 


“What about materials?” 


“Where would it be best to work? In the class- 
room? In the art studio?” 


“How many children ought to work together?” 


Together they planned the procedure. Then the 
children each made a crayon drawing or used 
drawings already made picturing a home respon- 
sibility. The drawings were brought to the art 
studio later an’ the children divided into three 
groups, eight to a group. Each group came on a 
different day and worked 45 minutes. 


The counsellor visited the classroom and talked 
with the children to get a better understanding of 


them and their idea. (Continued on page 38) 
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CLOSE YOUR EYES 


AND BE THERE 


Music supervisor touches off an interesting integrated program 
combining music, language arts, spelling, reading and drawing. 


By FRANCES MALONE 


Supervisor, Elementary School Music 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


The teacher hummed a familiar tune. Her eyebrows 
were raised as if to ask, “What tune is this?” 

“Suwanee River’ came back in unison from the 
children. “Suwanee River is here in Florida,” volun- 
teered Billy. “I’ve crossed it a hundred times,” said 
Scotty. “Way Down Upon the Suwanee River is the 
right name for the song,” commented Gwenn. “It’s 
Florida's State song,” contributed Johnny. “Let us sing 
it,” David practically demanded of the teacher. This 
was what the teacher was waiting for. Without fur- 
ther comment, she told Mary to blow DO on her ton- 
ette and the class spent the next two minutes singing 
lustily Way Down Upon The Suwanee River. 


“Let’s close our eyes,” said the teacher, ‘and see what 


pictures come to us as we hum this tune again.” In 
the word pictures described by the various children, it 
was revealing to find airplanes, jeeps, Amos and Andy 
and Al Jolson appearing among plantations, rivers, 
old folks’ shacks and trees draped with Spanish moss. 
The children wanted to draw the pictures with their 
crayons. 


On the following Tuesday, the children had delightful 
pictures to show. These were appraised and appre- 
ciated with recommendations from the group as to 
how each picture could be improved. Language art 
was the order of the day as many of the children de- 
fended their portrayals of “Suwanee.” 


Johnny mentioned again that Way Down Upon the 


Children wanted to draw pictures to illustrate “Songs of the South”. 
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Teacher and pupils arranged exhibit of finished drawings. All sang songs again. 


Suwanee River is a song of the Southland — a right- 
at-home song. Henry told the group how he saw 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee River” 


written on a sign on the bridge which crosses the 
Suwanee River at Fanning Springs, Fla. He drew a 
picture of the sign on the blackboard. David said 
there was another bridge with the same sign written 
above it at White Springs, Fla., on U. S. Route 441. 
David and his mother and father had stopped there 
the year before to see the Stephen Foster Memorial 
when they were on their way to Georgia. “What was 
the connection between Foster and the Suwanee 
River,” the teacher wondered? David was happy to 
inform the class that Foster had written the song. 
David was having his first real success of the year in 
this bit of discussion. He hadn’t been having much 
in reading or arithmetic: his father’s traveling made 
it necessary for him to change schools too often. The 
children were quite impressed with David's travels 
and his ability to tell about them. 


The teacher mentioned a game about songs of the 
South. She said the children might choose sides and 
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sce how many songs they could identify as she hum- 
med the tunes. She then hummed parts of songs and 
as soon as the title was guessed correctly a point was 
awarded to the group. Then everyone sang the song 
together. The teacher’s contribution was to fill in 
words the children did not know and keep the 
melody going. 

The next day the children wanted to continue the 
activity. Some of them hummed snatches of tunes be- 
cause the teacher had about exhausted her repertoire. 
Since so many of the tunes created vivid imgaes and 
presented familiar scenes and incidents, there was a 
great deal of discussion. Finally, Artie said, “Why 
can’t we draw pictures like we did for Suwanee River?” 
One group used their pictures representing songs of 
the South to decorate the blackboard along the sides 
and top. 


Tommy brought his own book of Stephen Foster Songs 
from home and told the class that Foster wrote senti- 
mental ballads and plantation songs of happy days. 
Chris mentioned that Negro Spirituals are another 
type of Southern songs. (Continued on page 48) 








Making a Mural 


(Continued from page 33) 


The art counsellor showed an in- 
terest in each “home responsibili- 
ty” and enjoyed the special colors. 
Later the children found two large 
pieces of wrapping paper spread on 
the studio floor. Powder paints 
were mixed in jars set on tables. 


Different sized bristle brushes stood 
in the paints ready to be used. The 
children were guided to place the 
small drawings above the two large 
sheets of wrapping paper. They 
painted in four spaces leaving 
empty space for the next groups to 
fill. 


“See, Carol, this is your place to 
paint your drawing. You will have 
all this space. You can pretend 





Practical New Help for Today’s Art Teachers 


A suggestion you may find interesting and useful 


New Book that gives present-day psychological understanding of 
child’s creative art efforts—increases joy of art classes for teacher and class. 





1. 1 SAW A ROBIN by Helen age 6 





This new book called MIND youR 
CHILD’s ART is written in simple, 
down-to-earth terms. It shows the 
importance of even the earliest daubs 
to “grown-up” approach of adoles- 
cence. It is sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of teachers already carrying a 
full program and also asked to teach 





1 Drawing out of proportion may not be 
faulty observation but merely depicting 
greatest interest. 2 Child’s ability to 
express things grows with new experi- 
ences that move him. Not necessarily a 
fire but the zoo, a party or what to him 
is unusual, 3 To trace or copy, stifles 
but child grows by drawing from his 
imagination and life around him. 





2. 1 SAW A BIG FIRE by Bill age 7 








3. MY UNCLE JIM by Hector age 10 





art. And in a way, it serves as a quick, 
fascinating little refresher course. 


The author is Laura Bannon. Her book 
is the result of first-hand experience 
gained as Art Supervisor in Public 
Schools and as Director of Junior 
Department cf the School of the 
Chicago Art Institute. 


If Further Interested—minp your CHILD’s ART, described above; 64 pages; 714” x 10”; 
over 100 illustrations, including 14 full color plates, $2.75. At your bookstore or write 
the publishers, PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY, 41 East 50th St., New York 22, New York. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 





your brush is a very large crayon. 
See how it works.” Teacher paint- 
ed a fat brush stroke on the paper. 
“This little girl’s head can be way 
up here, and her shoes down here. 
In all this space between we will 
see her lovely pink dress and her 
arms and legs. See how well she 
looks if you paint her large.” 


Or the art counsellor said, “Boys 
and girls, you may find the same 
color in paints that you have used 
in crayons, or you may want to 
change the colors just for fun.” 


Paints went back and forth. Jars 
changed positions quickly. 

Over the hour two jars were spilled. 
But there’s a sponge on the sink 
and Bruce knows how to use it. 
This is part of the job too. 


Their painting is simple, direct, 
flat without perspective. Forms 
are symbolic rather than realistic. 
Small children paint what they 
know in the mind, not what they 
see with the eye. 


What is this brown cage-like form, 
with a pink faced creature looking 
through? Someone stands nearby 
wearing spurs on his heels and a 
two-gun holster around his middle. 
The guns are big and purple. 


“What has this to do with home 
responsibilities?” Very much. The 
pink faced creature is baby in his 
bed, the holstered character is — 
the baby sitter! Anyone knows to- 
day’s little baby sitter wears a “Hop- 
a-long’ outfit. Baby is in the brown 
cage that is his bed. This was a 
highly felt personal experience of 
the child who painted it. 


Bruce ran to the teacher again and 
again with questions. After com- 
pleting a great strong tree in dar- 
ing reds and blacks, he forgot it. 
His twin boys watching over the 
well-painted baby carriage beneath 
the tree did not entirely satisfy him 
either. He decided to do “Father.” 


How to make his striped suit? Then 
“Father” became less important 
than his striped suit. Bruce had 
changed from story teller to artist 
in remembering the pleasure of 
that striped suit. 


Each child worked differently. 
Some dashed color in in clumps 
or swung it over a space. Others 
painstakingly labored over a tiny 
spot. Some managed only timid 
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broken forms, each working accord- 
ing to his entire experience in life. 
Watch how a child approaches ma- 
terial, see what he does with it and 
you know something about what 
life is doing to him. Some chil- 
dren willingly shared materials, 
space, adult attention. Some went 
ahead quickly with interest and lost 
themselves entirely in the exper- 
ience. A few were self-conscious 
and fearful. 





What did the group experience | 
making the mural? Constructive 

physical activity, emotional release, | 
language expression, group sharing 
and thinking, joy in using materials | 
a new way, in a new situation were 
among the many experiences. Also 
the children gained information 
about murals. Such as: “How can} 
I paint the inside of my house next 
to this outdoors?” 


“I am glad you have asked that 
question, Barbara, because there is 
something I want to tell you about 
murals. A mural is different from | 
a wall painting. A painting usual. | 
ly tells one story but in a mural| 
many stories are brought together | 
to make one design. | 


‘Remember the designs we made in 
kindergarten and first grade? The 
designs with just colors arranged | 
in a space and we liked to look at| 
them? Our mural will be a design | 
of many stories arranged in a space | 
so that we will like to look at them. | 
Tommy’s outside birds can fly right | 
into the wallpaper if he wants| 
them to.” 





The mural was finished in three 
days. The three parts of the mural 
were pasted together with gummed | 


tape, carried to the classroom, fast- | 


ened to the wall and enjoyed. We 
think this was a creative act. 


Teachers can touch off a project| 


but action must be immediate to| 


hold attention. Working plans and 
conditions must be simplified. 


In our case there was an idea 
sufficiently felt to be expressed. 
We found materials with which 
to tell the story. We provided a 
place to bring materials and ideas 
together and there was a product. 


We could not see all the products. 
Much resulted within the children, 
but part of the product we could 
see at once — the mural. And we 





hung it on the wall. ¢ 
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Jessie Todd’s new 32 page 
book “Art Projects with Gummed Paper 
in the Elementary Grades” contains 8 full 
pages in color and illustrations of children 
at work and their results with gummed 
paper. Projects illustrated include Christ- 
mas, Easter, Valentine and Halloween 
decorations, abstract designs, mobiles, 
silhovettes and “take-home gifts”. 

A remarkable book chock full of creative 
art projects for every month of the school 
year. Price $1.00 


Order from 
Your School 


| Supply Dealer! 


EY 


When You Order 
3 PACKAGES OF 


Adventure 


GUMMED PAPER 


Jessie Todd, well known art in- 
structor at the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago says: 


“Colored gummed paper is a 
very valuable medium of expres- 
sion for decorative purposes of 
all kinds. Its clean, crisp results 
are unmatched by other media.” 


ADVENTURE GUMMED PAPER 


gives sharp—clean—brilliant—color- 
ful results impossible with other 
media. Works up quickly. No bother 
with paste! Just cut—moisten and 
stick! 15 brilliant colors and tints in- 
cluding gold and silver. Package No. 
870 containing 25 sheets (8 x 10 
inches) in assorted colors 50¢. 


ORDER 3 PACKAGES 


and get Jessie Todd’s Book at Half 
Price! Send coupon below and $2.00 
(plus postage) to your dealer for 3 
packages of No. 870 Adventure Gum- 
med Paper and one copy of “Art 
Projects with Gummed Paper” 


—a $2.50 value for only $2.00 


WORTH 50¢% 


TOWARD THE PURCHASE OF 3 PACKAGES OF 


Atoentwie GUMMED PAPER 


AND ONE COPY OF JESSIE TODD’S BOOK 
“ART PROJECTS WITH GUMMED PAPER” 


To Dealer: This coupon when accepted by you in accordance 
with the terms of this agreement will be redeemed for 50c by the 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


8318 Birkhoff Avenue 


This offer expires 
Dacember 31, 1952 


Chicago 20, Illinois 
Note: This coupon is void if taxed, 
restricted or forbidden in your state. 

















NATIONAL ART 


EDUCATION NEWS 





Last June the National Soap Sculpture Committee 
celebrated its 25th anniversary with a Silver Jubilee 
dinner in New York City. Karl H. Gruppe of the 
Council of the National Academy of Design read a 
citation which said in part: “In stimulating and en- 
couraging our youth in visualization and creative 
representation, the work of the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee has contributed a valuable and much 
needed educational and social service and one in 
which the sponsors, Proctor & Gamble Company, are 
equally to be congratulated.” A second citation was 
conferred by Allyn Cox, National President of the 
American Artists Professional League, Inc. 


Winners in the Committee’s 25th annual contest were 
announced by Henry Bern of New York, director of 
the Committee, at a reception preceding the dinner. 
The winners were chosen from over 5,000 entries rep- 
resenting the work of school children and amateurs 
thoughout the country. 











Members of this year’s jury were: Bryant Baker and 
Chester Beach, New York sculptors; Alon Bement, 
Dean of the Traphagen School of Fashion, New York; 
D. Putnam Brinley, New Canaan, Conn.; Gaetano 
Cecere, Mary Washington College of the University 
of Virginia; Harvey Wiley Corbett, ex-president, the 
Architectural League; Mrs. Marion Quin Dix, direc- 
tor, Art Department, Elizabeth, N. J., Board of Edu- 
cation; Ernest Bruce Haswell, sculptor, College of 
Applied Arts, University of Cincinnati; F. Louis 
Hoover, director, Division of Art Education, Illinois 
State Normal University; Ely Jacques Kahn, New York 
architect; Robert Laurent, Fine Arts Department, In- 
diana University; Leo Lentelli, New York sculptor; 
Edith L. Nichols, Acting Director of Fine Arts, New 
York City Board of Education and Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
head, Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Prizes were awarded in three classes: Junior Class, 
under 14 years of age; Senior Class, 14 to 18; Adult 
Amateur Class, over 18. In the Junior Class, First 
prize was awarded to Helen Jane Winje of Minot, N. 
D.; Second prize, Nancy Nutter of Amarillo, Tex. and 
Third prize, Harold Emerson Stine, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Thirty-five honorable mentions were also awarded in 
this classification. 


(1) “Crazy Horse” by Helen Jane Winje was first prize 
winner in the National Soap Sculpture Contest. (2) Nancy 
Nutter’s “Frog in the Grass” won the second prize. (3) 
The third prize went to Harold E. Stine for ‘“Froggert’’. 
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Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 


Free and Inexpensive 


fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (%) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

List, art and craft films. International Film 
Bureau, Inc., Dept. A, 6 N. Michigan, Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 223. 


“How Teachers Are Using Handmade Lantern 
Slides”, booklet. Keystone View Co., Dept. 
A, Meadville, Pa. Adv. on page 47. 
No. 203. 

Prospectus. Color slides, filmstrips, color prints. 
Dr. Konrad Protham, 7 Soper Ave., Bald- 
win, L. 1, N. Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 217. 


BOOKS 

Circular about “Growing With Art” pupil- 
articipation series for the grade teacher 
alled upon to teach art. Benjamin H. San- 
born and Co., Dept. JA, 221 E. 20th St., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Adv. on page 43. No. 206. 


BRUSHES 

Catalog. Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleeker 
St., New York 12, N. Y. Adv. on page 7. 
No. 204. 

Catalog. Bergen Brush Supplies, Dept. JA, 
110 Stuyvesant Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. See 
Shop Talk. No. 215. 

School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 7. No. 234. 


CERAMICS 

Catalog. Illini Ceramic Service, Inc., 163 W. 
ilinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. Adv. on Page 
50. No. 226. 


Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor, 
Ruhl and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 227. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 

% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Leisurecrafts, 
Dept. J-11, 907 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Adv. on page 46. 

Catalog. Craft projects and materials. The 
Handcrafters, 42) W. Brown St., Waupun, 
Wisconsin. Adv. on page 42. No. 205. 

% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Art Craft Supply 
Co., Box 148, Dept. JA., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Adv. on page 45. 

Catalog. O-P Craft Co., Inc., Dept. JA, San- 
dusky, Ohio. Adv. on page 45. No. 208. 

Catalog. Kit Kraft, 7373 Melrose, Dept. Z9, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 209. 

¥%& Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 45. 

Lisf ot Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 45. No. 210. 

Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 50. No. 
211. 

Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-J Tele- 
graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 146. No. 212. 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Flo-Master Bulletin. Cushman and Denison 
Mfg. Co., Dept. J4, 153 W. 23rd St., New 
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York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 229. 


LEATHER 

Catalog of leathercraft kits. Arrow Leather 
Goods Mfg. Co., 1439 N. Halsted, Chicago 
22, Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 220. 

Catalog, “Everything for Leathercraft’. Tan- 
art Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 50. No. 221. 

Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill Adv. on page 50. No. 222. 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 50. 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2202, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 225. 


Catalog. Sax Brothers, Dept. AA, 1111 N. 3rd 
St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Adv. on page 50. 
No. 232. 

METALS 

“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals’, 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on 
page 46. No. 213. 

Price List of metals for handicraft, Hubbell 
Metals, Inc., Dept. JA-5, 2817 LaClede, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Adv. on page 48. No. 218. 

MUSIC 

EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
43. No. 231. 

PAINTS AND CRAYONS 

“Adventure in Color’, book on fingerpaintin3, 
and new catalog of Milton Bradley mater- 
ials. Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, 
Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 201. 

“Textile Painting”, folder. Weber-Costello Co., 
Dept. JA, Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 219. 

Booklet About Nu Media. Wilson Arts & 
Crafts, Dept. B, Faribault, Minn. Adv. on 
page 3, No. 202. 

Catalog. AMACO art materials. American 
Art Clay Co., Dept. JA, Indianapolis, Ind. 
See Shop Talk. No. 216. 

Creative Crayonex Projects bulletin. The Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Dept. JA-25, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Adv. on back cover. No. 228. 

PAPER PRODUCTS 

Sample of Canvassette. Bienfang Paper Co., 
Inc., Dept. JA, Metuchen, New Jersey. Adv. 
on page 44. No. 207. 

Sample Booklet. Adventure Gummed Paper. 
Ideal School Supply Co., Dept. JA, 8318 
Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. Adv. on 
page 39. No. 230. 

Sample Book. Bull’s Eye construction paper. 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JA 17C, Spring- 
field, Mass. Adv. on page 49. No. 233. 

PLAYS 

Catalog. “Plays for Children” and “Let’s Read 
Together Poems”. Row-Peterson & Co., Dept. 


JA, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. See 
Shop Talk. No. 214. 
SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shellcraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 50. No. 224, 
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This ls Art Education 1952, Art Education Associa- 
tion Yearbook, Italo de Francesco, 
Editor, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa., 1952, $3.00 
The third yearbook of the National Art Education 
Association continues the precedent set by this or- 
ganization in producing volumes of significant 
writing on art education. Many of the articles 
were derived from papers presented before the 
National Art Education Association’s first national 
convention in New York City in 1951. Recogniz- 
ing that art education is not static, that it is ever 
changing, the editorial board chose the appropriate 
theme, This Is Art Education 1952. 
The authors — philosophers, general educators, 
psychologists, art educators — concur that art edu- 
cation today is concerned with its function in a free 
society. These men are not wishfully or generously 
attributing to art education values that do not exist. 
They are keenly aware of its vital role in the de- 
velopment of a free society. Furthermore, they 
open our eyes to new responsibilities at a time when 
the schools are seeking curriculum changes to 
strengthen and extend the meanings of democracy. 
One of the most challenging of the contributors is 
Irwin Edman. Like the other writers, he does not 





COMPLETE LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Skins e¢ Tools e Designs e¢ Accessories 
plus more than 18 other crafts 
Top Quality — Prompt Service — Reasonable Prices 

f since 1939 


STRAUCH LEATHER CRAFT SUPPLY SERVICE 


106 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 








PEACOCK 
inch Loom 


Simple, sturdy. 

Weaves any ma- 

terial. Widely used 

in schools and 
mes. 


WRITE 
FOR 
FREE 
CATALOG 
$s 
tine of "original than 


rojects and materials in 
stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 


42 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 








By Ivan E. Johnson 


see art education as isoJated learning in the curricu- 
lum. In one of his most significant statements, Ed- 
man points out: 
“It is precisely because the imagination can be 
enlarged, vitalized and ordered by the educa- 
tion in the arts that the teaching of fine arts 
seems of some immense and central importance 
in any time, and perhaps, odd though it may 
seem to us, particularly in our own chaotic and 
tormented era . . . Training in the arts is fur- 
ther a rediscovery of feeling. In a standardized 
or regimented society, feelings do not count. 
The arts are ways of learning how much more 
the world is than simply a set of literal facts. 
In giving to the young the experience of learn- 
ing to apprehend the world with fullness and 
with variety of feeling, one is extending to 
them one of the rare gifts of freedom.” 
Sharing the same belief, two contributors, Lyman 
Bryson and Earl J. McGrath, direct the attention 
of general educators to the potential of art in the 
curriculum. America has achieved maturity in 
material resources, Bryson points out, but its cul- 
tural potential is yet to be reached. He believes 
art educators are challenged to develop this poten- 
ital. McGrath suggests educators be more articulate 
in communicating the importance of art education. 
Equally inspiring are the articles by Lewis Mum- 
ford, Frederick Gruber, Viktor Lowenfeld, Trevor 
Thomas, Helen Parkhurst and Italo de Francesco 
whose contributions round out a stimulating pic- 
ture of the challenges facing art education today. 


Included in This Is Art Education 1952 are ex- 
amples of creative work by children from various 
sections of the United States which supplement the 
articles beautifully. The yearbook would have 
been strengthened if some of the articles had been 
edited avoiding references to the meetings at which 
they were presented as papers. The book is not 
only a contribution to educational literature but 
its statements have a broader significance for Amer- 
ican thinking in a time of world crisis. 


Self Expression Through Art, by Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Charles A. Bennett, Inc., Publish- 
ers, Peoria, Ill., 1952, $4.00 


Self Expression Through Art approaches art edu- 
cation in terms of procedures and techniques. The 
author, with training and experience in England 
and Canada, reflects the concern of those countries 
for developing ways and means cf teaching art. 


Miss Harrison identifies for the reader in easily 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 


est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 


books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 


needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 
complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 
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understood terms the characteristics 
of children’s art that she feels one 
should know. 
book gives in detail activities to 
coincide with the various interests 
of children at each period of the 
school year. 
scriptions of processes are personal | 
experiences Miss Harrison has had. | 
Illustrations of children’s work are | 
helpful in understanding the ac- 
tivities the author describes. 

The approach to art education 
which Miss Harrison found success- | 
ful in her own teaching becomes 
formula as it is presented in Self 
Expression 


A large part of the 


Woven into her de- 





Through Art. The 


| creative approach to art for chil- 


dren urged by the author should 


|have been translated in this book | 


| to a presentation that would in-| 

| spire teachers to teach more crea- 
tively. 

| 

| 


Creative and Mental Growth, Re-| 


| 








vised Edition, by Viktor Low- | 
enfeld, The gong Com- | 


| 
| 
| 
pany, New York, 1952, $4.00 | 


| One of the most important contri- | 


| eadione to the literature in the | 
| field of art education in 1947 was) 
| Creative and Mental Growth by| 
| Viktor Lowenfeld. Few books in| 
any field have had such far reach- | 
| ing effects. Since its publication the | 
author has been constantly eval-| 
uating and experimenting on the| 
ideas he projected. He has been| 
very sensitive to possible w eaknesses | 
and to the need of amplification of | 
its strong points. Dr. 
revised edition will be welcomed | 


Lowenfeld’ S| 


and found more to be useful than | 


ever by educators. 

The most significant change or ad- 
dition is the emphasis on evalua- 
tion of child growth through art. 
One may also detect a greater sensi- 
tiveness to the effect of the turmoil 


of the world today upon the crea-| 


tive expression of the child. 


This reviewer believes Dr. Lowen- | 


feld should extend his discussion of 


the influence of environment upon 


the child’s creativity into a full 
tive issues in his 
child growth about which psychol- 
ogists and art educators will differ. 
There are points about the evalua- 
tion of art as an index to child 
growth that need more delineation 


if they are to be defensible. 





| book. He has raised some provoca- | 
evaluation of | 








if YOU TEACH ART 


You need this New 
Pupil-Participation 
Series 


GROWING WITH ART 


By Maud Ellsworth & Michael F. Andrews 


A series of eight new Art books written 
with the needs in mind of especially the 
inexperienced grade school teacher, those 
who have not had extensive training in 
this field and do not have readily availa- 
ble an Art Consultant or Supervisor. Any 
teacher, experienced or not, can use this 
series and get outstanding results. 


Superior Creative Results 


Achieved with this series in the 
Classroom and Home 


The series incorporates a functional, grad- 
ed handcraft program. Every child is 
treated as an individual and Art is cor- 
related with daily living, which should be 
the true aim of all Art instruction, The 
child is taught to appreciate touch, form, 
size, and texture. Art with these books be- 
comes a pleasant and meaningful exper- 
ience for each child. Easy for pupils to 
handle. (842” x 11”), and superbly illus- 
trated. A book for each grade. Write for 
descriptive folder JA, or order today from 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Il. 











aasenefill Out Couponsssaa== 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 

221 East 20th Street, 

Chicago 16, Illinois. 

Please send me the following books at 
80 cents each postpaid: 


Bene Book 5 
...Book 6 


Book 7 


...Book 8 


.Teacher’s Book (25¢ Each Net) 
(This book covers all grades) 


1 enclose........................t0 cover charges. 
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Interested in a source of plays suitable for children 
at your grade level? Recently we received a copy 
of a catalog of PLAYS FOR CHILDREN from 
Row--Peterson & Company, Dept. JA, 1911 Ridge 
Avenue, Evanston, IIl., which we think will interest 
you. Also included are lists of LETS-READ-TO- 
GETHER-POEMS suitable for each grade level in 
the elementary and junior high school. The pub- 
lishers will be glad to send you a free copy. 


RUBBER MOLDS 

A new kit for making rubber molds has been put 
on the market by Sculpture House, 304 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. The PLIATEX MOLD 
RUBBER KIT allows even the most inexperienced 
to make his own rubber molds. The kit contains a 
half pint bottle of Pliatex Mold Rubber, paste, 
filler, casting plaster, separator fluid, dividing 
brass, a Duron plastic modeling tool, applicator 
brush and brush cleaner, plus an illustrated instruc- 
tion book. List price is $2.95. 





he paper canvas for 
oil and casein colors 











Money-saver in schools and art classes ! 


In convenient 10-sheet pads: 
” » 12° 
12” x 16” 
16” x 20” 

gilable in rolls, sheets and pads 


ces subject to change without notic 


BIENFANG PAPER CO., INC. 
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POTTERY GLAZE 

Bergen Brush Supplies has just issued a new catalog 
offering a complete line of brushes under the trade 
name BERAMIC for use in applying glaze to pot- 
tery and china. Mail your request for a free copy 
to Bergen Brush Supplies, Dept. JA, 110 Stuyvesant 
Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J. 


FABRIC PAINTS 

Winsor & Newton have a new product on the 
market called WINTEX FABRIC PAINTING OIL 
COLORS which comes in tubes instead of bottles. 
No “fixing” is necessary and after seven days the 
material may be washed. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that cottons and linens not be boiled. A wide 
variety of colors is available. A tin box containing 
12 assorted two-inch tubes of Wintex colors, two 
sable watercolor brushes, turpentine and_stencil- 
ing medium sells for $5.00. 


DRAWING PENCILS 

At a recent art association convention, Venus gave 
us a good looking portfolio of prize winning pencil 
drawings from the 24th annual VENUS-SCHOL- 
ASTIC Art Awards contest — all done with those 
versatile Venus drawing pencils, accurately graded 
in 17 degrees. For sketching and drawing, don’t 
forget Venus! 


NEW PAINT 

NU MEDIA is a new medium you definitely should 
know about. It comes in powder form bottled to 
make a full pint of moist paint when water is 
added. Directions are to place contents of one 
container in a pint jar full of water. Shake hard 
for a few seconds and then allow it to stand for at 
least one hour. It will resemble very thick cream. 
NU MEDIA can be used in a variety of art activities 
including hand, screen, brush and spatter painting 
and on scratch board. It doesn’t run and drip like 
tempera. The originators have worked out a very 
simple method of screen printing suitable for the 
intermediate grades. Write to WILSON ARTS & 
CRAFTS, Dept. JA, 323 S.W. 4th Avenue, Fari- 
bault, Minn., for free literature and prices. 


CATALOGS 

If you haven't received one of the new catalogs of 
AMACO products, send for your copy from the 
American Art Clay Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Besides their well known pottery equipment and 
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Write for the colorful O-P Craft catalog 
listing many clever and fascinating items 
all ready for that creative touch. 
Free to teachers—others, 10c. 









THE: O-P CRAFT CO.INC. SANDUSKY. OHIO” 





Copper Tooling \|" AND MANY OTHER CRAFTS 
* Easy todo \ ZZ Profitable too 


eComplete 7 
Supplies Z 








LEATHERCRAFT 
METALCRAFT 

We carry a complete line of 
upplies for 21 different crafts. WOODBURNING 
Materials, tools, patterns and CORKCRasFr 
instructions for all crafts avail- 
able for immediate delivery. RUBBER MOLDS 
We offer you high quality s 
merchandise at reasonable pric- MELLCRAFY 
es and prompt, efficient serv- BRAIDING 


ce, 


; Gtas 
Give us @ try and we will do 5 ETCHING 


the best to place you on our FELTCRAFr 
list of satisfied customers. 

BEADCRaFY 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 


25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12. 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Michigan 










GIANT HANDICRAFT 
or” a eke 


of Junior Craft 
SUPPLIES 


Make your selection from one of 
the largest, most complete stocks 
of handicraft supplies in the coun- 
try. All the essentials for junior 
craft work. Tools, materials, acces- e CERAMICS « RAFFIA 
sories and instructions. Full des- 


cription in our new 52 page catalog. © METALS = « TEXTILE 
Send 25c to cover handling and one COLORS 
mailing. Refunded on receipt of +o SHELLS 


first order. 


ART CRAFT SUPPLY CO. 


Box 148 — Dept. JA Fort Worth, Texas 


‘SERAMO 
ECONOMY AN 
RESULTS = mY 


It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 





FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


aze, 
listing prices? 


425 So. Wubash Ave. 
ch og . itt 
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supplies, they feature a full line of 
|other art materials such as fabric 
| paint, finger paint, chalks, crayons 
and tempera. 


| BRUSHES 

Famous painters such as George 
Grosz, Raphael Soyer and Frederic 
| Taubes are recommending Delta 
| brushes. No matter what type 
brush you are looking for, Delta| 
seems to have it. Incidentally, a| 
good black bristle flat brush that | 
we find especially useful in ele- 
mentary schools is their #341. In- 
expensive too! Have you _ tried 
their BECKER’S “A” permanent 
oil colors? Manufactured by A. B. 
Wilhelm Becker Company, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, they have been used 
by European artists for over 40 
years. In a special introductory of- 
fer you can get one ‘color at half 
| price. Just write that you read of | 
| the offer in JUNIOR ARTS, Delta 
Manufacturing Corp., Dept. JA, 
119 Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 








_ ETCHING CREAM 

Art and classroom teachers are 
thinking of dozens of new activities 
which make use of ETCHALL, the 
| miracle etching cream for glass. It’s 
| easy to apply and works like a| 
|charm. Your intermediate grade | 
| youngsters will enjoy using it., 
| 
| 
| 


Write Etchall, Inc., Columbia, Mo. | 


/POTTERS SUPPLIES 

| If you need clays, glazes, new kilns, 
|even books on ceramics, the ILLI- 
NI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC., is 
| happy to send you a free catalog 
| containing a complete line of pot- 
| ters’ supplies. Address your re- 
| quest to 163 W. Illinois Street, 
| Chicago 10, Ill. 


| * * = 








| CLEAR ACETATE 

|Been looking for sheets of clear 
| acetate to protect your fine colored 
reproductions? It is available in a 
variety of weights and sizes from 
The Craftint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1615 Collamer Avenue, | 
Cleveland 10, O. 


Many of the items mentioned in 
Shop Talk are listed on page 41 — 
One Stop Shopping — and may be 
obtained through Reader Service. 








LATEX-RUBBER 
MOLDER 


for perfect duplicating 


oj of: 


— NOW you can make precision reproductions — 
with PARATOL 706-G SUPREME MOLDER. 


Sample 


4 ounce jar 


706-G is the toughest rubber ever made for mold- 


ing purposes. Makes double-strength molds of 
finest detall and free from flaws. Just brush, 
dip, spray or pour 706-G on your model It 
spreads evenly, dries smoothly, makes as thick or, 
thin a shell as you need Back it with gauze 
and plaster, on the mold or later — and make as 
many reproductions as needed 

Fast for small models—or apply in patch-work 
for larger ones. Cast with Plaster of Varis, 
molding powders, plastic metals, resins, magnesite 
and many other materials. 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


® Medium heavy liquid consistency. 

® 17-20 min. drying time, room temp. 

® Resists heat, flexible. 

@ Remains liquid 1 year or better at 70°. 
® Molds will last longer. 

© Resists tears. 


@ Twice average coverage for strength. 


POSITIVE MONEY BACK GUARANTE= 
No C.O.D.’s Please 


=== ORDER TODAY—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY®= = 


TESTWORTH PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. D P.O. Box 482 Itasca, Ill. 
Please ship at once, postage paid, the following, 
Paratol 706-G I enclose payment with this 
order but understand I may return for full refund 
if not completely satisfied. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


(C1 - 5 gallon can at $7.75 per gal......... $38.75 
Ct -t gation can $ 8.00 
C)t-t quart Jar “ $ 2.75 
we Tee rere a 
(Prepaid postage allowed on 

shipments within U.S.A. only) 
PRE: Fab ds onl so deedab ans eabekowarebhabarkee 
IEE: bizcaumis Gam malate wan iaee aataiceee ws 
CITY & STATE ... 


Ay 


NOW— Complete 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
By Mail 


SELECT from one of America’s 1 
est, most complete stocks of handcra 
supplies . . . everything you need for 
junior craft work! Materials, tools, 
accessories and instructions for bead 
craft, beginner's leather work, textile and 
china decorating, raffia work, block print- 
ing, scores of other crafts! All items fully 
described in our new 120-page catalog... . 
write for your free copy now. 


120-PAGE 
CATALOG 
— Sent free to craft 
teachers, provided name 
and address of your 
school are given. 


GRIFFIN 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Since 1924 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland 9, California 
PET AME 


FREE To Teachers 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 








This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling . . . 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing, firing, fin- 
ishing, etc. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls —- can be made by 
children at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. 


NEW, INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 





Ideal for School Use 


Designed for firing 
enamels that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal piece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” high may be fired 
in this kiln. 


@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 

@ Sturdy and simple 
construction 

@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 





WRITE TO 


THomas C. THOMPSON CO. 


15393 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, 
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Draw Trees 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Let’s see what we can find out 
about trees.” 


She talks to them simply. She 
knows that a tree is a fact like any 
fact in nature or science. It will 
take some children a long time to 
understand tree structure while 
other children will grasp it right 
away. Any portion of the whole 
fact that a child grasps is growth 
in the right direction. 


The class and teacher look at the 
trees noticing where they merge in- 
to the ground. “Does that tree look 
as if it were just sitting there on 
the ground as a chair might?” asks | 
the teacher, “Or does it look as if | 
it is coming out of the ground? 
How can you tell?” 





| 
“Look at the trunk from the bot-| 
tom of the tree to the top. Where | 
does the trunk end? How does it | 
end? Is it the same thickness all | 
the way up? Are the branches as 
thick as the trunk — as long as the | 
trunk? Do they grow straight out? | 
What do we call those tiny branch- | 


es out at the very ends?” | 
“Take another long look and think | 
about how that tree grew,” says the | 
teacher, “and then go back to your | 
desks and draw it.’ 
The pictures they drew show that | 
they looked with awareness. But| 
they haven’t “learned” to look in 
one short easy lesson. This class 
is going to look at trees over and 
over again — every time there is 
the least excuse for it. 


“Last night it snowed. Come, look 
at the snow on the tree branches.” 
“Have you noticed that the trees 
are beginning to bud?” Notice. 
Look. “There are buds on every 
small branch and twig. That's 
where the buds grow.” 


As he grows older, the middle 
grader who is accustomed to look- 
ing at trees, begins to see many re- 
finements. The teacher of older 
children talks to them in terms of 
such refinements of observation. 


“Look at the shape of the whole 
tree against the sky,” she tells them. 
“Is it round or oval? Do the 








MODERN 


ALL METAL 
ART EASEL 


THE 
FINEST 
THING 
FOR 
ART 
CLASSES 
SINCE 


CRAYON 
3) 

IT’S NEW — MODERN — NEAT 

This Metal Easel, 48’’ high, includes many new 
features desired by art people. it’s metal surfaces will 
not stain and are easily wiped clean. A ‘/2”’ lip on 
lower edge of each panel makes it an excellent dis- 
play board for finished work. 

Height 4 feet, legs are made of %”’ steel tubing, 
hinged at top and when open are held in place by a 
locking brace. Legs are fitted with rubber tips. 
Two removable paint trays are adjustable. The all 
metal panels are 20’’ x 27”’ and are equipped with 
two metal spring clips to hold pad or paper. Fin- 
ished in beige. 


PRICE — $17.50 EACH 


42” Kindergarten & 72” Senior Sizes 
Available 


CASCADE FINGER PAINT PAPER 
100 Sheets — 16” x 22” — $3.25 Package 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


CASCADE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


10 BROWN ST. NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 











branches make the shape of it? 


Just Off The Press... 


GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


LeisureCrafts is celebrating their 
50th Anniversary. The new giant 
Anniversary catalogue has more 
than 100 pages . . . thousands of 
items. It contains complete in- 
formation and prices on supplies 
for Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ce- 
ramics, Textile Colors and more 
than a score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25c in coin or stamps to 
cover handling and mailing. Money 
refunded with your order of $5.00 
or more. 

Special consideration given to 
institutional inquiries. 


os SEND NOW! 
for this 
valuable, 
informative 
handbook 


Dept. J-11 
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Are all trees the same shape? What branches!” when he was ten. “Look “get” it. Each year the child is 
makes them different?”’ at the purple shadow!” when he is _ different and he sees differently. 
The child’s ability to observe is fourteen. From kindergarten He cannot afford to miss a single 
developing along with his other through the 12th grade some under- year of it. This is a developmental 
abilities. One day he becomes standing adult saying, “Look! process. Miss a single year of it 
aware of shadows. The 12 or 13. Look! Look!” and the child’s vision will be slight- 
year old sees shadows on the tree It takes all of the school years to ly less whole. ® 

itself and shadows cast by the tree. 
He notices patterns, textures, col- 
ors. 





The child who has learned to look 
it trees feels quite secure drawing 
hem. His information about trees 
is first hand and it would not oc- 
cur to him to ask someone to show 
him “how” to draw a tree. Draw- 
ng a tree — if he should ever think 
tbout it — would probably seem to 
im to be a simple by-product of 
iis knowledge of how trees look Pet}. 
"ad ee HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE activities 
that he can see and learn to look' are Important in the MODERN TEACHER’S program 
it with awareness and understand- | Children love to make pictures in definitely with the problem of 
ing. of the subject matter they are the moment. Many of the illustra- 
—— oo eee ae ere 
hight’ ee mene pag handmade lantern slides. 
ae geen TEACHERS. ARE USING HAND- 
whi > ‘ ‘ iC LAU a d “ SLNG Au - 
ae of the children can partici- MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
Teachers can make slides that fit Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

















Six New YOUNG AMERICA Filmstrips For 


asieaiih and Primary eee 


timate > Peay ee Pte S ae a a eS 


a | PRIMARY ART) series 


SRI 


PRIMARY ART SERIES INCLUDES: 


Stimulate and guide young Finger Painting 


children in desirable art activi. # Drawing 
Cutting and Pasting 
ties with this brilliant new set Clay Modeling 


. Water Color Paintin 
of full color filmstrips. 9 


Painting 
Fourth-grader begins to break 
away from his old idea of trees. 


lit ; aia : ; YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
To establish within a child this 18 East 41st Street, New York 17 Dept. JAAS 


knowledge, this precious security, qupemeerm = Please send the Primary Art filmstrip series and bill me $30.00 per set. 


many unknown adults will have 
contributed their best over many 
years. There is no learn-all-about- School 

it-in-one-short-easy-lesson method to Address 
achieve this objective. 


oy" AMERICg ‘ny, 
_ t 


“Look at the pretty leaves!” when 1 understand | may return any item within ten days in good condition 
he was seven. “Look at the wide and receive full credit. 
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Color Prints | 
All domestic and for- 
eign prints useful for 
art education. Educa- | 





+ 
Color Slides 


Painting - Architecture 
-~ Modern Interiors - 
Furniture - Ceramics - 
Textiles Index of 
American Design - Art 


tional discount. Fine 
framing. Illustrated cat- | 
Education. alogs on view. | 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
Filmstrips on Design (8 in color): Basic Princi- 
pies, Methods and Application 


Color Slides: Contemporary American Archi- 
tecture — Ceramics (2'’ x 2’) 

SLIDE CARRYING CASES 

and FILING CABINETS 





Request Free Prospectus 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 


\7 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L.1., New York 
ole —_—o— 


Metals for 
Handicraft 


ALUMINUM DISCS 
ALUMINUM SHEETS 
TOOLING COPPER 
AND ALUMINUM 








+ 








| write 
| and “Happy Plantation Songs” on 


| Close Your Eyes 


(Continued from page 37) 


| Tommy said that Foster “wrote 
| down” his songs about Negroes and 
| that Negro spirituals were “sung 
| and handed down by ear”. 


Then the teacher suggested Tommy 
the words “Sentimental” 


the blackboard. She suggested that 


| they name the songs they had been 


singing and place them under the 


| correct heading. ‘Tommy acted as 


secretary. The others helped him 
spell many of uie words and, when 


| no one else could help, the teacher 
| supplied the information. 
| there had been no writing in con- 
nection with this activity, the teach- | 


Since 


| er was happy to see that several 


METALS + TOOLS 
DESIGNS + SUPPLIES 
FREE DIRECTIONS 


A one-stop mail order service for buyers of aandicraft 
metals, tools, designs, and supplies. Guaranteed qual- 
ity materials —immediate service. Free delivery on 
cash sales. 


FREE PRICE LIST sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 


Dept. JA-5 @ 2817 Laclede @ St. Louis 3, Mo. 


GRUMBACHER 
"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


Long Handle 








¢ poster 

e casein 

e tempera 

e show card 


painting 


Size: 4 % kh %&% 
Length: | I, 1, 


Each: 33 .39 .50 ~~ .55 

















% 1 1% IW 1% 
1/2 Its Wt 1% HE 2% 


-66 ae #2 1.10 (2 193 


-+-@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won’t go limp 








WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


— M. GRUMBACHER 


434 WEST 34th STREET 





NEW YORK 1, N. Y. | 
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| children were copying the songs 


from the board. She called the at- 
tention of the rest of the children 
to this by asking, “Why?” Gwenn 
said she wanted to remember the 
songs when she felt like singing 
again. Martha wanted to show her 
mother. David said his family lik- 


ed to sing in the car and never | 


could think of enough songs. (This 


was David's first interest in writing | 
By this time most of | 
the children were copying the songs | 
—no need to have a “book lesson” | 


anything). 


in writing that day. 
Music and art make a good com- 
bination 


gether, music and art can serve as 


Finally, they encourage the child 


| to express his feelings and ideas 
| through a variety of mediums. e 





Teaching Creative 
(Continued from page 31) 


and homeroom teachers most of 
all. All programs of teacher edu- 


cation on the campuses and in the | 
| field should glow with chances for | 
| educational workers to experience 


the several art media, to see the 


| value of attractive classrooms to- 


ward pupil attitudes about school, 
to sense the effective contributions 
to learning of good bulletin boards 
and visual aids, to understand the 


| role of art in all subjects and extra- 
_ class programs, to learn the use of 
| everyday materials in our daily 





and constitute a broad 
approach to creative activity. To- | 


| motivating and enriching factors | 
| in the entire classroom program. 





“DNLY SCHEDULE - 


Visa Seti at dean 
ste Zon ff" 
» PohAlbod a Jt 


Knollys ya 4 


peor nninetecnenre orancnnanangraaneneannaer ots 


“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 


sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 


light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure’ of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 


and mess of working with brushes and paints 


—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 


storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 


ply houses. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
© Maps, games, decorations 


®@ Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc. 


@ Lining blackboards 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


Flo-master School 
Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways 
teachers are using 
the Flo-master in 
schoolroom 
instruction and 
activities. Write 
for your copy to 
Cushman & 
Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J-4 

153 West 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen 
with the FELT TIP+ 
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lives, and to feel the real satisfac- 
tion of doing creative work. Teach- 
ers need to learn how to illustrate 
the school work of pupils and how 
to help children learn to illustrate 
their own work. They need to 
learn to help children choose their 
own media of expression and to 
learn ways of expression from chil- 
dren. 

Professors of education might con- 
tribute by pursuing this need more 
diligently, by stopping their tend- 
ency to require uniform work of 
all students in all courses, and by 
encouraging prospective teachers to 
illustrate all papers and reports 
with color, graph, and cartoon. 
General supervisors in the schools 
could contribute by promoting the 
same point of view, by stopping 
their tendencies to herald certain 
teachings while slighting the teach- 
ing that is different, and by en- 
couraging the teachers to grow in 
art experiences. 


Professional Workshops 


There is no good reason why pro- 
fessional readings, workshops, 
tours, demonstrations, open houses, 
study groups, and teacher hobbies 
should not emphasize art and crea- 
tive teaching. So much profession- 
al effort, now, is being spent on the 
skills of reading, grammar, and 
arithmetic without considering 
what effect emotions and attitudes 
have upon the learning of those 
skills. The art approach might 
contribute new insight into old 
problems. If the school program 
is to be flexible and functionally 
adaptable, teachers need chances to 
explore and discover without be- 
ing fenced in with stereotype sug- 
gestions. 

This means the encouragement to 
use ingenuity and release inven- 
tiveness. It means that teachers 
are asked to rely most heavily upon 
their own good judgment and crea- 
tive imagination. It means art ex- 
periences that develop the creative 
teacher. It means exposing the 
artist in every teacher. When 
teachers can feel, think, and live 
creatively, they have the self-con- 
fidence to lead in curriculum im- 
provement for the good of the 
children. They have the maturity 
to be more valuable citizens in our 
democracy. Teachers need art. ® 
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onEarthUseBullsLye 


onstruction Paper 


Every class makes a better showing with 
Bull’s Eye. The superior quality of Bull’s Eye Paper encourages your young 
artists to finer results on all arts and crafts projects. Those exclusive 
advantages make the difference. 


%& Heavier and stronger — the only 85-pound sulphite stock construction 
paper. 


% Finer surface — the only construction paper suitable for water color 
and pen and ink because the finished surface of this paper produced by 
special process provides qualities not found in similar grades. 


% Easier for sculpture — the only construction paper that folds either 
way equally well. 
% Truest colors — beyond comparison for intensity and variety of hue. 


Prove to yourself that Bull’s Eye is the superior construction paper. Send 
coupon for FREE sample book, today! 


STICK WITH THE BEST — USE 
ADHEZO 


Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, quicker drying . 
ideal for all mounting and craftwork. For best results, 
use the quality team — BULL’S EYE CONSTRUC- 
TION PAPER AND ADHEZO PASTE. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

Dept. JA 17C Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free sample book of Bull's Eye 
Construction Paper. 


MILTON 
1860-1952 Bradity 


MILTON BRADLEY ADDRESS 
COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Write Today for your FREE Copy 
“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with 
pictures and listings of 
Cut-Out 

Punched 
Tools, 


Projects, Pre- 

Projects, 
Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of All 
Kinds . . Hundreds 
of Items for 
crafters 


Leather- 
and Leather- 


T 





Se craft Instructors. 
LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
Raymond Toebe 


T 


40 years of Leathercraft Service 


149 N. 3rd St. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Formerly TOEBE Leathercraft Ce. 


GET THIS BOOK 
FOR 


LEATHER 


EASY-TO-MAKE 









Big 68-page Osborn Catalog No. 19 lists 
hundreds of leathercraft items your stu- 


dents can easily make. 
few of the 
pensive 
working: 


Here are just a 
many practical and 
items on which they’ll 


inex- 
enjoy 


ROCKWELL LINK oan, pers for everyone. 
Biack, brown, tan. ru wid 
links for all sizes. 


e with enough 


POPULAR 
BILLFOLDS. 
Black and brown. 
Beautiful toolable 
leather. Card and 
windew pockets. 


Ladies’ model has 
Sone fore. Size: 


3. 5 Fe $12. 65 Doz. 





ZIPPER COIN 

PURSE —with key hold- 

er (4%_"" by 3’). Colors. 60c¢ Ea. $6.60 Doz. 

Send for free 8 page Supply Folder or 25¢ 

for No. 19, 68-pg. idea-packed giant profit 
Catalog 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 











Trends—past and present—in serv- 
ing the needs of the gifted child 
are summed up in “The Case of 
the Gifted Child,” by Jeannette 
Giles. Writing in Texas Trends, 
Mills Giles says: 


The Three big movements .. . 


1. Segregation in special classes or 
schools on a part-time or full-time 
basis is not ideal. Most educators 
are convinced that children of all 
types and levels of intelligence 
should work and play together, 
each making his own contribution 
to the other and to the whole 
group. Few schools today practice 
full-time homogenous grouping of 
the gifted. 


2. Acceleration means any plan per- 
mitting a pupil to study materials 
beyond those of his normal grade 
level. Prior to the 1920's, acceler- 
ation in the form of grade-skipping 
was the accepted means of school 
adjustment for the intellectually su- 
perior child. Today the practice is 
discouraged. The consensus reflects 
the inadvisability of acceleration 
beyond 1% or 2 years, and this only 
when the child is physically, social- 
ly, and emotionally able. 


3. Enrichment includes extra pro- 
vision for pupils in the regular 
classrooms in the form of extra 
work, variation of kinds of work, 
and different methods of instruc- 
tion. The dominant factor is the 
use of large areas of imterest which 
afford the child freedom in re- 
search and creative expression. This 
procedure is currently in greatest 
favor. ® 








IF IT’S LEATHER, 
WE HAVE IT 


Send for our new 52 page cata- 
logue featuring one of the largest 
stocks of kits, tools, leathers, and 
lacings, in the country. Every type 
of leather item to fit any size 
budget. 


SAX BROTHERS, INC. 


Dept. AA, Iii! N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








TO OBTAIN ART FILMS 
in the 


CREATIVE HANDS SERIES 


at the lowest rentals book from 
your nearest Educational or 
Public Library. For new art list 
just published write Dept. A: 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, III. 














Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


P. O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
PREE CATALOG 








TEACHERS! BORROW 


$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!I— EASY!— PRIVATE! 

If you need money — any amount from $50 to $600— cut 

out and mail this ad cing an, Noco- details fe confidential 

BORROW BY MAIL ga. 

Completely private. hool cnavahents, friends 

will not know you are applying as aloan. Make the 

loan in the privacy “ your own home BY MAIL on 

your s signature only . hy in convenient monthly 
—not to pay on a cores 

summer vacation if your salary stops! ils 

mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad cong! 


State Finance Co.,323 Securities Bldg. ppt. R454 0maha2, Neb. 




















NAME 

ADDRESS_~ ~~~ ~.~------~~----~~--~..---------- 
CITY .........~...~—-—-—- STATE. 

oO. Age 





Amount you want to borrow $- 




















_ America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercrait 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality. 
Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 


forf® REE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2202, Chicago 24, lil. 























CERAMIC HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS 
KILNS » GLAZES » CLAYS 


ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE, INC. 


163-169 W. Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


For You 
oe tt 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 

cA and bookbinding. Looms, 
| books, and instruction aids 

are listed. Complete tools and 
supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 














J. L. HAMMETT Co., 


266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 














FOR YOUR CREATIVE 
ARTS PROGRAM 


Brilliant, Quality Colors 


THE ECONOMICAL WAY 


Simply mix concentrated ALABASTINE Dry 
Powder ART COLORS with water as needed. 
No waste, no bulky liquids to buy — just pure 
color. Full range of fourteen vivid colors and 
white conveniently packed in one-pound con- 
tainers with handy pour-out attachment. 





rom 

















A: 
i. MADE ESPECIALLY 
ates FOR SCHOOL USE 
Easy to Mix and Blend Quick Drying 
LIES Smooth, Free Flowing Never Freezes, Never Spoils 
Complete, Even Coverage Exceptionally Opaque 
270 
5 Convertibl 
2 . 

- To Finger Paints 
tial 
- Just add an equal amount of ALABASTINE 
ring FINGER-TIP to any desired color in solution to 
a. produce a finger paint that has fine, easy to work 
ee body and excellent holding qualities. ALABAS- 
a TINE FINGER-TIP is made expressly for use with 
—§ ALABASTINE ART COLORS. No extra paints, 
a no extra color series to buy when you team up 
a ALABASTINE ART COLORS with ALABASTINE 
— FINGER-TIP. Packaged in one-quart jars. 
Art Color School-Pak 
* ALABASTINE ART COLORS are also available 

3 in the SCHOOL-PAK consisting of nine liberal 


size cans—a complete outfit of the most popular 
shades ready for instant use. 


T'S 
LOG 


ORDER FROM YOUR 








3 needed SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
on 

Som ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 

ye, Mass. HICAGO BRONZE AND COLOR WORKS 2675 W. Grand cago 12, Illinois 
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rnc Tes me” . es 
MORE COLOR | BETTER COVERAGE 


MORE VARIETY BETTER BRILLIANCE 


MORE ACCURACY ~ ~ BETTER BLENDING 


- 


twoe. 2O0Ee 


ONEXR 
eee ae Generous splashes of color—uninhibited 
flow of lines—breathtaking images—all 


combine into the pleasure of being crea- 
tive. 


7 4 
ve” 
Fnard C kK AN 
7 on wit G 


Assure your boys and girls real lively in- - 
terest by insisting on Crayonex Crayons— 
there’s nothing better by any test! 


(olen £e)-75:: 


. Send for free ideas on Creative Crayonex 
Projects. Dept. JA-25. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY Sondusky, Ohio New York f 





